J the latest RA 


is the 

growth 

rate of 
Japanese exports in August. 
Underpinned by the sale of cars and 
electronic goods, it confirms that the 
Japanese economy is in good health. 
It's the biggest rise recorded in 4 
years. It's a result that should be 
maintained in the coming months as 
Japan benefits from the worldwide 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Goto archipelago, Nagasaki Prefecture. 


Situated to the extreme west of the Japanese archipelago, the Goto islands are quite extraordinary. 
Someone who knows them best is the French geographer Philippe Pelletier who, in 2015, wrote an 
‘excellent book about them: Les iles Gotó, voyage aux confins de la Јаропёзіе (The Goto Islands, Journey 
to the Borders of Japan). Visiting these five islands off the coast of Kyushu, it's impossible not to be 
moved by their beauty. 


Pourics Abe Shinzo puts а 
lid on it 


Wanting to draw a line under the scandals 
that have weakened his position during the 
past few months while benefitting from 
the tensions with North Korea and 
attempting to avoid competition from the 
political group Koike Yuriko, the governor 
of Tokyo, is hoping to form, Prime 
Mininister Abe decided to trigger an early 
election. On October 22nd, he expects to 
win another majority and obtain 


a mandate to pursue his policies. 


DEMOGRAPHIC The rise 
in the very 
elderly 


In 1980, there were 120,000. 
In 2004, they numbered over 

a million. And now, in 2017, there 
are two million of them. People 
aged over 90 are becoming more 
numerous in the archipelago. 
Unfortunately, this is happening 
ata time when the population of 


Japan is declining yearly at the 
fastest rate in the world. 
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series He who succeeded in settling in 


After coming to live in Ishinomaki in 
April 2011, Iwata Shota has helped in 
the city’s recovery in many ways. 


ince the earthquake in 2011, when Iwata 

Shot came to live in Ishinomaki, he has 
his speciality is still teaching yoga. Apart from 
his yoga classes, he helps harvest scallops, gives a 
helping hand to cattle farmers and also keeps 


busy designing websites. “Here, in Ishinomaki, 
there's a wide range of rewarding work, which 


is not often the case in larger cities. It’s both in- 
teresting and cool to be surrounded by nature", 
he assures us. He never had a moment's hesitation 
in staying here, his expression seems to say 

The youngest in a family who ran an electrical 
goods shop in Kitakyushu, a large city in Fukuoka 
Prefecture, he was very influenced by his father 
who loved cars. After high school, he trained as 
an engineer and worked in a Hitachi Group 
electronics factory where they made motor- 
vehicle parts. His spent all his days working at 
the highest level of advanced technology until a 
friend introduced him to surfing, After that, he 
yoga. The 
more he came into contact with nature, the 


threw himself into climbing, the 


more he thought about what he wanted to 


achieve in his lif 


So he then decided to live closer to nature and 
to stop being a simple cog in the wheel of a large 
company. That's why, aged 26, he chose a new 
path, leaving for Okinawa to lead a life of self- 
sufficiency in the middle of the countryside and 
to teach yoga. One summer, at the age of 27, he 
left to travel to Australia to gain an American 
Yoga Alliance 200" diploma. The following 
year, a few weeks after he had opened his yoga 
studio in Okinawa, the earthquake of 11 March 
2011 took place. 
In 2004, after a powerful earthquake struck the 
Niigata region, he regretted that his work contract 
prevented him from travelling to help in the 
relief effort. He made a promise to himself: “Next 
time, ГА be free to leave and help ош”. That's 
why, in April 2011, he moved to to Ishinomaki 
with some friends. For a year he worked for a vo- 


lunteer organisation, and when he was due to 
leave following the scaling down of the relief 
effort, he thought about what to do next. “I really 
wanted to see how the city would develop in the 
future. Perhaps my yoga classes could be of some 
benefit 
was greatly influenced by the presence of many 
young people who were “determined to achieve 
something positive for the city”. 


2” he said to himself. His decision to stay 


This Jack-of-all-trades has found his feet in this city in the throes of reconstruction. 


Since then..there's been a notable increase in 
people taking up yoga in this port city. At 
present, Iwata Shota is busy setting up a city- 
centre yoga studio. “I've noticed thar there are 
more and more people interested in yoga, and I 
want to take advantage of that to encourage 
them”, he says. As for keeping up all his other 
activities at the same time, he explains that, 
“People have a false idea about work. Work is 


not just about sitting ata desk. Working in the 
open air surrounded by nature is also very sti- 
mulating”. Ishinomaki is often blamed for being 
"neither countryside nor city". But Iwata Shota 
expresses a completely different point of view. 
"There are good things that stem from both its 
rural and urban sides. That's the city's strongest 
asset!" he exclaims enthusiastically. 

Ormi SHUN, HIRAI Michiko 
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Woe are they... 


‘The deep wounds inflicted by twenty- 
five years of economic crisis in Japan 
will be very difficult to heal. 


xactly 40 years ago the Japanese govern- 
E ment commissioned a survey to find out 

what their citizens thought of their lives. 
Ic revealed that 90.596 of those questioned consi- 
dered that they were middle-class (churyu). This 
almost unanimous response gave rise to the expres- 
sion Ichioku sochuryu, which could be translated 
as “these approximately 100 million members of 
the middle-class”. In other words, despite the exis- 
tence of social differences — naturally, the popu- 
lation was made up of both rich and poor — the 
Japanese felt that they lived in а country where 
poverty was nota permanent state of being, because 
society offered them enough opportunities to 
improve their situation. Society functioned in such 
away that it tended to conceal inequalities. Busi- 
nesses, especially the larger ones, offered jobs for 
life with regular promotion and pay rises, thus gua- 
rantecing one way of climbing the social ladder. 
So there was almost no reason not to be optimistic 
and consider your neighbour to be your equal. Cer- 
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tainly, there were some black spots such as the 
notorious district of San'ya, in Tokyo, where the 
urban under-class was concentrated. But, at that 
time, when the majority of the population felt they 
were middle-class, it was easy to disregard this place, 
which was home for up to 20,000 unskilled day 
labourers. 

Forty years later, another expression saw the light 
of day. Ie still lacks the notoriety of the 1977 
expression, but it could be in use for some time to 
come if the present situation lasts much longer. It 
was coined by Amamiya Karin (see pp. 5-6), the 
former punk-rock singer turned militant social 
activist, for her book published in early 2017: 
Ichioku sohinkon jidai. Translated literally as “The 
era of some 100 million who live in poverty”, it 
obviously echoes “the approximately 100 million 
members of the middle-class” of the 1970s, and 
illustrates the country’s change in perspective. The 
time for optimism has come to an end, and is repla- 
ced by pessimism. The crisis following the bursting 
of the economic bubble at the end of the 1980s 
played a pare in this change. The collapse of the 
Japanese system of business management encou- 
raged the emergence of a society where poverty 


Piggy banks by the exit of the Dandan cafeteria, where children (on the left) and adults (on the right) pay for their meals. 


and instability gained ground. According to the 
Ministry of General Affairs, between 2007 and 
2016, the number of insecure short-term contracts 
rose by 2.8 million, while during the same period, 
permanent contracts were cut by 850,000. These 
figures not only engender a feeling of insecurity, 
they are accompanied by economic and social 
consequences. There's an obvious increase in 
poverty across the archipelago, the scale of which 
is difficult to determine. It definitely exists and is 
a burden on the country, whatever one says about 
it. Measures undertaken by the Abe government 
since 2012 ro boost the economy have certainly 
helped to increase growth, but do not appear to 
have benefitted the general population, which 
remains marginalized as illustrated by the Bank of 
Japan's impossible objective of 2 % inflation, whose 
target date it delays year after year. The idea of 
living in a society that is increasingly insecure and 
impoverished encourages a feeling of exclusion 
among Japanese people. So there's much to do to. 
recreate the conditions where, once again, the 
overwhelming majority of the population can. 
dream ofa bright and prosperous future. 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


AMAMIYA Karin vigorously denounces 
the rise of poverty and the precariat in 
Japan. 


lokyo's western suburb of Koenji is 
I famous for attracting many cultural and 
social activists. It's not by chance that the 
anti-nuclear demonstrations following the earth- 
quake and tsunami in March 2011 started here. 
Born in 1975 and belonging to Japan's so-called 
“lost generation", Amamiya Karin used to be 
the lead vocalist in an ultranationalist punk rock 
band, The Revolutionary Truth. However, she 
has emerged in the past 15 years as a prolific wri- 
ter and very vocal activist and advocate for the 
working poor. Through the years, Amamiya has 
tackled such issues as bullying, social withdrawal, 
and suicide, but on this hot July afternoon we 
focused on Japan's new wave of poverty. 
What many people don't know is that between 
the ages of 19 and 24, Amamiya herself worked 
as a freeter (someone who can't find, or delibe- 
rately decides not to pursue, full-time employ- 
ment) and intimately knows the problems she 
often talks and writes about, “Iwas born in Hok- 
kaido in northern Japan, but came to Tokyo in 
1993", she says. "I wanted to go to art college, 
but I failed the entrance exam and began to 
attend а yobiko (a sort of Japanese private cram- 
mer). However, I finally gave up on my dream 
in 1994 and decided to look for a job instead. 
Unfortunately, those were the years of the so- 
called "employment ice age”, and finding a decent 
job was incredibly difficult. Eventually, I settled 
for low-paying part-time jobs like shop assistant 
or waitress. Later, I even worked in a hostess bar 
as it paid better". 
After a couple of years, the situation for Ama- 
miya and her friends looked so bad that they 
began to fear they would never find a way out. 
"Imagine working at a bottom-level, mind-num- 
bingly tedious job anybody can do”, she says. 
“You're paid almost nothing, and on top of that 
you can be fired anytime. That's actually an illegal 
employment practice, but we didn’t know that 
at the time. We used to joke that once our 
parents were gone we'd probably end up in the 
street”, she remembers. "You only needed to miss 
a few days of work with a bad cold and you didn't 
have enough money to pay the rent or the gas 
bill. During this period, I really thought I'd 
become homeless”. 
At the time, most people thought of freeters as 
free spirits who refused to look for a full-time 
job, but Amamiya felt anything but free. “We 
just couldn't escape our situation. And yet we 
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CHALLENGE The fighter against poverty 


Auauna Karin’s mission is to fight in defence of the precariat. 


were seen as spineless people with no sense of 
social duty who didn’t care for our future. It was 
like a mantra, and eventually I began to believe 
it. I began to think there was something wrong 
with us”. 

Amamiya's opinion began to change at the turn 
of the century when she became involved in 
work-related activism. “I became interested in 
this subject in 2006", she says. “In 2000, I had 
quit my "career" asa frecter and become a writer. 


I stumbled upon the word “precariato” (Italian 
for temporary or casual work) on the Internet. 
and I was reminded of my previous condition. 
So I decided to join that year's May Day rally 
organised by a freeter union. It was there that 1 
first realized to what extent neoliberalism and 
globalisation had changed the labour market for 
the worse. Even before that, I had a feeling that 
people around me were suffering and even com- 
mitting suicide, not only because of personal pro- 
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blems but аз a consequence of the social distor- 
tions caused by structural unemployment. But 
on that May Day, surrounded by people who 
shared my problems, I saw how many of us were 
being left behind. Those were the people who. 
had been told by the privileged classes thar they 
had to blame themselves — not the State or Big 
Business — for their living conditions. That was 
when I decided to take up their cause”. 

The word precariato and its derivatives (the pre- 
cariat in English) are used in many Western 
countries, but with slightly different meanings 
and connotations. Amamiya is the person who 
has contributed most to popularizing the term 
in Japan. “The way I see it”, she says, “precariato 
includes all those people whose working condi- 
tions are unstable and insecure: the freeters, 
NEETs and working poor, for example, as well 
as the unemployed and those who officially have 
a stable job, but who for different reasons are 
subjected to constant work-related pressure and 
feel they may lose their job at any time”. 
Speaking of precariato, about two years into her 
writing career Amamiya read by chance an old 
novel called The Crab Cannery Boat. Written 
in 1929 by Kobayashi Takiji it’s the story of a 
crab-canning ship's crew who rebel against their 
harsh working conditions. Considered one of 
the best examples of Marxist proletarian litera- 
ture, it was recently rediscovered and became a 
surprise hit in Japan. “I was amazed at how little 
working conditions had changed in 80 years”, 
she recalls. “Some people may think this book is 
а relic of a very different historical period, but 
to me it doesn't feel remote at all. For example, 
today’s laws regarding the hiring, management 
and firing of so-called contract workers let com- 
panies exploit their employees any way they want, 
even more than those who work for dispatch 
agencies. That's exactly the same thing as descri- 
bed in the book. Incredible as it may be, many 
people in the 21st century are working under 
the same harsh conditions as their grandfathers”. 
In the last few years, many unions have been crea- 
ted to support different categories of precariato. 
From students to freeters, even club hostesses, 
each group has its own union. 

This said, Amamiya has to admit that the wor- 
king conditions of precariato have not improved 
as much as she had hoped. “Гуе been following 
these people's lives for the past ten years, but as 
a whole they still lead very unstable lives. The 
people I know are now ten years older, which 
means they find it even harder to find а job. 
According to the government, the Japanese eco- 
nomy has improved in the last few years, but this 
supposed improvement hasn’t concerned the 
lives of either freeters or the working poor”. 
Among the positive data that the Abe adminis- 
tration has recently fed the media is a very low 
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Ichioku sohinkon jidai (“The Era of 100 million 
who live in poverty", published by Shieisha Inter- 
national) is Amamiya Karin's latest book. 


unemployment rate. This, according to the autho- 
rities, is supposed to be proof that Japanese wor- 
kers are better off than the critics say. However, 
Amamiya is among those people who think we 
should not accept official figures at face value. 
“The way they calculate the unemployment rate 
in Japan doesn't include people who have given 
up looking for a job, or other categories usually 
covered in other countries. On the other hand, 
alot of so-called employed people belong to all 
the disadvantaged groups we have talked about 
earlier. Of course they work, but that doesn't 
mean they have an economically secure life. For 
me, putting freeters and working poor on the 
same level as regular workers is like cheating”. 
While the stereotype of the working poor is 
lower-middle-class people with limited education, 
today more and more freeters are in fact highly 
educated. "You must remember that nowadays 
only about 60% of young people secking employ- 
ment are actually able to secure a regular job”, 
Amamiya says. “In such a situation, having gra- 
duated from college doesn't help. On the 
contrary, sometimes it becomes an added pro- 
blem because these people are overqualified. On 
top of this, even pursuing an academic career as 
a teacher or researcher has become harder and 
harder”. 

Amamiyais particularly critical of the way Prime 
Minister Abe has treated under-privileged wor- 
kers. “In actual fact, it was former Premier Koi- 
zumi who began to talk about “personal respon- 
sibility”, аз if working in harsh conditions was 
the result of one’s personal faults instead of a 
concerted policy to protect vested economic inte- 


rests, But it's also true that Abe has done nothing 
to rectify this problem; in reality, he made it 
worse through his 2013 legislation”. 

Though the working poor are not exactly weal- 
thy, there are so many of them that they have 
attracted several companies who cater to them 
and sometimes exploit their condition — what 
writer Kadokura Takashi calls “poverty business”. 
“On the one hand, you have estate agents who 
specialise in apartments that don’t require “key 
money” or deposits”, Amamiya explains. “On 
the other, there are those who actively seek out 
homeless people and others in receipt of welfare 
payments. They provide them with modest and 
‘cramped living quarters and three meals a day in 
exchange for handing over all the money they 
get from the State”. 

“Another form of poverty business is student 
loans. In Japan, we call them scholarships, but that 
money is not free. It must be paid back and many 
people get caught in an endless cycle of debt”. 
Political propaganda aside, Abenomics does not 
appear to be working, and the overall economic 
situation seems to be worsening. A recent survey 
reveals that living conditions are pretty hard for 
62.4% of the population. As Amamiya points 
out, the average annual income is declining with 
more people than ever earning less than 2 million 
yen a year, "Мапу people are becoming depressed 
after years of struggling at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. We now live in the age of a two- 
speed society, and the privileged rich don't really 
care about what happens to the rest of us. Howe- 
ver, this situation poses a great risk for the whole 
nation. Now, fewer people are actually able to 
get married and have children. It's a fact that the 
Japanese population is shrinking, If things don't 
change quickly, we're heading for extinction. I 
see many people of my age who are very discou- 


“On the other hand, more people in their lace 
teens and 20s have joined unions and other 
groups belonging to the precariato movement. 
In this sense, I'm hopeful about the future. The 
struggle for better living conditions is not dead 
yet. I really hope the younger generation can 
bring abour change because for too long the Japa- 
nese have lived in a state of stupor”. 
While Japan's future looks far from rosy, Ama- 
miya believes there are many things that the 
government can and should do to improve 
things. “First of all, they should raise the mini- 
mum wage. Then the State should allocate more 
money to support the poor, for education and 
raising children”, she says. “Politicians are always 
complaining there aren't enough resources to 
devote to the young and the needy, but in my 
opinion a fairer fiscal policy would be a very good 
way to redistribute wealth”. 

JEAN DEROME 
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MOBILISATION Improving the system 


Founder and CEO of Second Harvest, 
Charles McJilton is frustrated when 
encountering the reality of the situation. 


vileged few get richer while the poor are 
struggling every day, two concurrent statistics 
stand out: firstly, Japan’s self-sufficiency rate is 
39%, and secondly, 17.8 million tons of food are 
destroyed every year. 
For many years, there was no food safety-net in 
Japan until, in 2000, a loose coalition of groups 
based in San'ya (Tokyo's notorious neighbourhood 
where there are many homeless and unskilled day- 
labourers), created what would become Second 
Harvest Japan (SHJ), a non-profit organisation 
(NPO) that is devoted to recuperating surplus 
food and distributing it to those in need. In March 
2002, SHJ became the first food bank in Japan. 
American-born Charles McJilton, now the 
NPO's Executive Director, is one of the people 
who's been with SHJ since the early days. Zoom 
met McJilton to talk about SH] 's activities and 
Japan's current poverty crisis. 


| n two-speed Japanese society, where the pri- 


Can you give me some figures? 

Charles McJilton : We started very small (in 
2008, we still had only three members of staff), 
but now we have 26, and about 110 volunteers 
a week. Last year, our volunteers donated 33,000 
hours to us, which is amazing. More than 1,350 
companies have signed agreements with us, and 
last year we delivered four million meals. 


Where does your money come from? 

C. M. : 75% of our funding comes from corpo- 
rations. Another 15% comes from foundations, 
religious organisations and schools. The last 10% 
comes from individuals. Nothing comes from 
the government. We have accepted it in the past 
for a few projects, but it’s very difficult to put 
into use, One of the problems is that you have 
to bear the cost of the project upfront for nine 
to twelve months. Only after the project is 
finished can you get the money back, but it's the 
government that decides how much you get. 


How do you get food to those in need? 
C. M. : We have a central kitchen that cooks 
and distributes the food outdoors (e.g. in Ueno 
Park). Then there are food banks, which provide 
wholesale delivery of food to welfare institutions, 
POs, faith-based organisations, and community 
groups. The Harvest Kitchen, on the other 
hand, provides perishable and non-perishable 
food directly to houscholds. People can come 
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to one of our four warchouses between 14:00 
and 16:00 and pick up food from us, or we send 
them food in a box. Finally, we have a truck 
fitted out as a mobile kitchen. We have a public 
parking space, and people can collect the food 
from us there. The problem with Tokyo is that 
there are not enough pick-up points compared 
to other major metropolitan areas. Even without 
considering New York City, where there are 
1,100 pickup points, you only have to go to 
nearby Hong Kong to find 160 places from 
where people can collect food. In Tokyo, right 


now, there are only about ten. 


Of course SH] is open to everybody including 
foreigners (e.g. refugees). I guess the number 
of foreigners who get food from you has in- 
creased lately? 

C. M. : Yes, we have helped people from 65 
countries in the last three years. Even the number 
of Japanese who come to us has increased, which 
is also good. Don't get me wrong, I know it 
sounds weird to say I'm happy to see more 
people coming because it sounds as though I see 
them as customers. Even when I say to someone, 
Thope to see you again, actually, as a food bank 
I do not want to see them again. What I mean 
to say is that I respect them and they will always 
be welcome here. So if you do need to come, 
please come back any time. 


How much food do people get per month? 


Charles Mdilton is critical of the “village mentality” of the Japanese. 


C.M.: 12-15 kilos, which is enough for about 
32 meals. You'll get both perishable and impe- 
rishable food. 


Do you have a screening system? 

C. М. : The first time you ask for assistance, we 
don't ask for any documents. Ifyou need assistance 
after that, we ask you to come with a letter ofin- 
troduction, There are currently around 120 
agencies that can provide that. We'll have a look 
at your ID and direct you to the nearest agency. 
After we've done that, you can get food from us 
once a month, usually up to six times a year. In 
particular cases, people like refugees waiting to 
go toa third country, and who have no means to 
work ог earn money, can get food every month 
as long as they need it. We had to introduce this 
system a few years ago because we noticed there 
were people from a certain country who seemed 
to come down here just to go shopping, Ofcourse, 
we're happy to give away food, but ideally we 
want to give it to people who truly need it. 


In 2013, you commissioned a study on poverty, 
which concluded that the actual poverty rate 
in Japan is much lower when other factors are 
taken into consideration. What factors are you 
talking about? 

C. M. : At the time, the government had just. 
released OECD stats according to which Japan's 
poverty rate was around 15%, but I wasn't sure 
this information was really correct because, in 
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Second Harvest distributed 4 milion meals in 2016. 


fact, some of the social issues commonly associated 
with poverty don't occur here. For example, we 
don't havea lot of homeless people. Nationally, 
we've seen the number of homeless people drop 
by more than 50% in the last 5 years, from 
15,000 to 6,200. Moreover, the demographics 
of those who live on the streets is quite narrow: 
98% men, average age 55, and 60% former day 
labourers. So you do not sce “replacement” ho- 
meless people. Also, both our unemployment 
and crime rates are low. We don't have a high 
demand for our services even though we have a 
very low threshold for applying for our services. 
Why's that? A company we do business with 
offered to look into this issue for us and came 
up with some interesting information. I'll give 
you a couple of examples: firstly, average savings 
are £190,000 per household, and secondly, the 
poverty rate of single parents is quite high — 
50% — but many of them are living with their 
family. In other words, as single parents their 
income is low, but their overall situation is not 


as bad as others. So I've reached the conclusion 
that the actual poverty rate in Japan is between 
10- 12%. That should be more realistic. 


You seem to have the same opinion about child 
poverty. 

C. M. : Well, at the end of June, the Ministry 
of Health, Labour and Welfare reported that 
child poverty in Japan had dropped for the first 
time in 12 years (according to data gathered in 
2015). It's true that Japan is still the worst 
country among OECD members bur, in my 
opinion, child poverty is exaggerated in Japan, 
probably because children are our future and 
we tend to focus on them. 
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The Nippon Foundation doesn't seem to agree 
with you. Last September they published a 
book called Child Poverty May Destroy Ja- 
pan. 

C. M. : Ha ha! They're a bunch of academics. 
Next time you sce them, ask them how many 
people they've actually talked to! And why they 
haven't contacted SHJ. Because they know about 
us; they know we have food to give away, so why 
don't they come knocking on our door and 
suggest teaming up with us? The problem is that 
Japan is affected by what they call mura shakai, 
ie. “village mentality”. Take, for example, so- 
called children’s cafes. They say there are 400 
such cafes currently around Japan. Everybody 
says it'sa wonderful thing, and [agree with that. 
But they're only open once a month; once a 
week at the most. Why don't they do it more of- 
ten? What's the use of opening a children’s cafe 
if you are only open once in a while? This is the 
difference between talking about a problem and 
actually doing something to solve it. It's nonsense. 
Now I’m going to tell you a true story. A man 
from Adachi Ward (the poorest of Tokyo's 23 
central wards) came here some time ago to see 
how we worked, and he said they had a breakfast 
programme. I said, “That's great! How many 
times a week do you do it?" And he replied, "We 
do it ten times a year”. Only ten times a year?! 
So I asked why they didn’t do it more often. 
"You don't know where to get the food? No 
problem, we can provide the food". And he said, 
"Eh, muzukashii", which means “It's difficult 
(to plan all that)”. They ve so many hungry chil- 
dren who are in need, but still he seems to be 
content with feeding them only ten times a year. 
But I'm obstinate and understand the way the 


Japanese work so I said, “Okay, why don't you 
gather all the people involved (the teachers, the 
students, etc.) and have а meeting with my staff". 
Eventually they agreed to schedule a meeting... 
just to cancel it a while later when they realised 
we really meant it. Because again, they have this 
village mentality, and people don't want to work 
with other people, A lot of people involved are 
not paid professionals. They just want to feel 
they're doing something good, regardless of the 
results, but they don't accept any kind of construc- 
tive criticism. That's why, in Japan, you don't 
get this kind of frank discussion, 


Japan’s nonprofit sector is smaller and less ad- 
vanced than in countries like the Philippines 
or India when measured by the number of paid 
professionals, the influence on public policy, 
and acceptance by the general public. Why do 
you think that fewer than 30% of Japanese 
people say they trust NPOs? 
C. M. : Many Japanese don't see why social 
welfare should be taken care of by either the go- 
vernment or corporations. Secondly, ordinary 
people don't normally have an opportunity to 
engage with a nonprofit organisation, so they 
don't know how they work. And lastly, people 
here don't have the same sense of collaboration 
that we see in other countries. You can see it 
even among NPOs, as I said before. They all 
seem to miss the big picture. 
People sometimes say to me, “Hey Charles, just 
giving food to people doesn't really change the 
situation". And my answer is, "You're right, 
you're 100% correct. But what we're doing here 
is fulfilling basic human need". 
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souparTy Dandan: 


Opened by Kondo Hiroko in 2012, this 
“children’s cafeteria” has been emulated 
countrywide. 


port, Kondo Hiroko, aged 59, waits for the 

children who usually arrive in groups around 
17.30, after primary school closes. “It’s odd they 
haven't arrived yet”, she say. “But it's the first 
day of the summer holidays, and they might have 
already left for Tokyo”, replies one of the three 
volunteers who are busy in the kitchen preparing 
that day's meal. “Oh well, usually they all arrive 
together around this time, do you really think 
they've gone on holiday?” says Kondo doubtfully. 
In this small shop named Kimagure Yaoya Dan- 
dan (The fantastic grocery shop Dandan) and 
managed by Kondo Hiroko, very young children 


I n the Ora district, not far from Haneda air- 


and their mothers are made welcome every 
‘Thursday evening from 17.30 onwards. The 
meal, prepared by volunteers who are local 
mothers themselves, is served almost free of 
charge — 100 yen for children and 500 yen for 
adults, "Before doing this, I used to work for a 
dentist, and that made me 
for people's heath’, says the owner of this organic 
grocery shop. She is continually rushing around 
this small space, just 18 square metres, 
with boxes of vegetables and kitchen uter 


ant to something 


sells to her clients. The walls are decorated with 
a dozen pic 
of mine gave them to me", she smiles behind thin 
rimmed glasses, а scarf on her head. As for the 
word “Dandan”, Kondo Hiroko took it from 
the dialect spoken in her native region, Izumo, 
in the west of the archipelago (see ZOOM Japan 
n° 54, September 2017). “It means “thank you". 
Thank you to whom? Well, I don't really know, 
the idea just came to me”, she says. 

In 2012, a teacher from a local primary school 
came to talk to her about a boy whose mother 
suffered from mental health problems and wasn't 
capable of feeding him properly. “She told me 
that the boy only ate bananas at home", she 
recalls, And that's how she got the idea of offering 
everyone a balanced meal at an affordable price 
in her grocery shop. She put the idea into practice 
later that same year. “Bur it was too late for the 
little boy, who had already been taken into care 
by children’s social services”, she says regretfully. 
She named her concept kodomo shokudo, lite- 
rally "children's cafeterias”. “I also want to help 
parents in difficulty, because it's very hard to 
bring up children. But society doesn't really allow 
them to ask for help. That's the reason I opened 
the cafeteria”. 


s for children. “An artist friend 


FOCUS 


putting children first 


According to Asahi Shimbun, there were 316 kodomo shokudo in the archipelago in 2016. 


Today, in Japan, one child in seven lives on the 
poverty line, and this kind of cafeteria conceived 
by Kondo Hiroko, is on the increase ata similar 
rate. However, it's difficult to know the exact 
number as they 


re not part ofa government ini- 
tiative. Nevertheless, the daily newspaper, Asahi 
Shimbun, identified 319 in 2016. “I don't really 
expect this to become a national trend”, she 
confesses. Every Thursday, she and her team of 
eight volunteers welcome between 40 to 50 chil- 
dren and adults. 

‘The children’s ages range form 0 to 15-18, but 
there are many young mothers who come along 
with their young ones", explains Kondo Hiroko. 
It has to be said that social inequality affects single 
parent families the most, with 50% living on the 
poverty line. “I didn’t set this cafeteria up with 
just children in mind”, she points out. “The cafe- 
teria should be at the centre of a local support 
network in the district, and I aim to show that 
even if there's no money available, we can help 
each other to sort out the problem”. So the 
elderly also come to Dandan, and talk with the 
children “as though they were their own grand- 
children”. In this country with its aging popu- 


lation, poverty also has an impact on those over 
ars of age. It affects almost 20% of those in 
this age bracket, and more and more of them, 
especially chose living on their own, die all alone 
= kodokushi - "a lonely death" as it's called in 
Japan. The national yearly total of such deaths 
is 30,000, “They feel isolated”, explains Kondo 
Hiroko. “But just talking to families about iso- 
lation doesn’t necessarily solve the problem. So 
they come here and spend time with us in order 
th the situation better", 

ako was a housewife for forty years, 
and has worked with Kondo Hiroko for a year 
asa volunteer. She learned about the initiative 
from a TV report and “realized that I lived very 
near”, she laughs. “I, too, have a son and know 
how difficult it is to bring up children. I've always 
wanted to help other parents, so that's why I 
came here", she recalls while chopping vegetables. 
“Think it'sa great initiative, I watch mums begin 
to relax while their kids are talking and playing 
with other children they haven't had the oppor- 
tunity to meet at school”, she adds. Like her, 
most of the volunteers became aware of the ini- 
tiative through the many media reports that 
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mention the scheme. This high visibility results 
in Kondo Hiroko receiving many donations. 
Every week, she gets numerous deliveries of vege- 
tables and fruit. The boys from the primary 
school don’t always come, but their mothers have 
started to show up. The meals, made up of four 
or five nutritionally balanced dishes and rice, are 
created by the volunteers every Thursday “out 
of ingredients we have in the kitchen”, as the per- 
son in charge tells us. “Today, a friend's given us 
a watermelon, so there's dessert this evening!" 
Katagiri Yukako calls out happily to one of the 
mothers. "I've been coming here almost every 
week for two years”, confides this mother who 
has brought her four year old daughter with her. 
"My husband gets home very late in the evening, 
and I usually eat alone with my daughter. But 
my daughter loves coming here, it's much more 
fun. She has learned the word Dandan and says, 
"On Thursdays, we go to Dandan”. 

“Sometimes, people don’t like children making 
a noise and running around. But here, it doesn't 
matter”, says someone who's come with her 
three-and-a-half year old daughter. As she’s 
unmarried, the almost free food on offer here is 
very important. "And also, I'd never be able to 
cook such varied and well-balanced meals every 


Aged 59, Kondo Hiroko manages Dandan, a chil- 
dren's cafeteria that has inspired many others. 


evening after work!” she continues, The mothers, 
who make up most of the evening clients, arrive 
опе after another, charting and laughing together 
while Kondo Hiroko and the volunteers talk and 
play with their children. The fifteen people in 
the little cafeteria are creating a buzz, and it feels 
like being at a large family dinner party. 
For Kondo Hiroko, who thinks that “there is 
lots more to do” to ensure the children's future, 
the cafeteria is only one activity among many that 
she's proposing, such as classes in English and 
philosophy. Alongside her other plans, she's star- 
ted up a book club to read illustrated books. “All 
this has been organised in a rather haphazard way. 
It was a friend living locally who wanted to set 
up the English class. I never say no to these kinds 
of suggestions", she says. Suddenly, a boy of about 
fifteen opens the door noisily and says, "Hi, I've 
come to help you!" He's known Kondo Hiroko 
since Dandan was a simple grocery shop. He says 
he wants to help her “to repay her in kind”. So 
he puts on an apron and goes into the kitchen, 
After high school he hopes to work in the social 
welfare sector. “Bravo! You should teach my son 
to think like that", Katagiri Yukako tells the 
young man who blushes a little with pride. 
YAGISHITA YOTA 


мат The importance of thinking big 


One of the main challenges facing 
Japan in the years to come is the 
precarious situation for children. 


he Nippon Foundation (Nippon Zai- 

I dan) isa private non-profit, grant-making 

organisation whose mission is to fund 

philanthropic activities and assist humanitarian 

work in Japan and abroad. The Foundation’s 

Hanaoka Hayato talked to Zoom about its social 
welfare and children’s programmes. 


You are one of the authors of a book called 
Child Poverty May Destroy Japan (2016). It's a 
pretty alarming title. What's this book about, 
and why do you think we should be so worried. 
about child poverty? 

HANAOKA Hayato : This book is mainly about 
the social cost of child poverty. You see, everybody 
is obviously concerned about children who live in 
poor conditions, but for most people it never goes 
beyond an emotional reaction. Nobody actually 
knows the social cost of this situation and why we 
need to solve it. Countries like the UK and the 
US have been studying this issue for the last 20-30 
years, and a couple of years ago we decided to do 
the same kind of survey, ata time when the child 
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Nippon Foundation’s Hanaoka Hayato. 


poverty rate in Japan stood at 16.3% (ie. one in six 
children lived in poor houscholds). Most people 
just feel pity because they are kids, but at the same 
time they think it's somebody else's problem. Our 
goal was to show that this is actually everybody's 
problem. To answer your question about why we 
should all be concerned; according to our survey, 
child poverty is going to cost the country 2.9 
trillion yen. Currently, both the population and 
thelabour market are shrinking In such a situation, 


child poverty is going to have a huge negative 
impact on the Japanese economy. That's why we 
need to take action now. 


Сап you be more specific? 

H. H. : Ifyou takea look at academic performance, 
children from poor families tend to have lower 
grades than other children. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in junior-high and high school, when a lor 
of students go to crammers to prepare for the 
difficult entrance exams. Most children from di- 
sadvantaged households (e.g single-parent families) 
cannot afford to go toa crammer. Asa consequence, 
they end up going to less prestigious schools, and 
quite often don't go to university. All this is reflected 
in the kind of lower-paying jobs they usually find 
after graduation. When you see this issue in pers- 
pective, it means thar both national income and 
taxation levels are going to decrease in the not- 
too-distant future. 


1 guess these people are also going to find it 
harder to get married and start family. 

H. H. : This is a пісі 
show that poor people marry more often and 
have relatively more children. This, of course, re- 
рем the negative cycle as with more children 


у issue because some data 
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and less money to spend on them, each child is 
going to be at a disadvantage compared to kids 
from wealthier families. 


Japan is the world’s third economic power, and 
yet it has high poverty rates (the highest in the 
OECD among single-parent houscholds). Why 
is chat? 

H. H. : First of all, Japan might be the third 
ranking economic power, but we haven't experienced 
real sustained economic growth for the last 30 
years. Secondly, and as a consequence of the first 
point, people are being paid less, Last but not least, 
there's a growing disparity between regular and ir- 
regular employees, with the later (contract workers, 
dispatched labour, etc.) working for much less pay 
and no benefits. Among them, single-parent hou- 
seholds are in a particularly dire situation. Of 
course, їп most cases the single parent isa divorced 
mother, and women get paid less than men to 
begin with. On top of that, they often don't get 
any child allowance because of weak divorce laws. 
What happens is that the noncustodial parent 
(usually the former husband) has to contribute to 
the child's upbringing. Unfortunately, this is not 
enforced and the woman can't do anything about 
it. That, by the way, is what happened to my 
mother when she divorced my father. All these 
things considered, the government should do more 
to help these families. However, despite the ratifi- 
cation, in 2014, of the Law on Measures to counter 
Child Poverty, there's been little investment as 
most budget allocation goes to help the growing 
elderly population. 


Recently, there's been a lot of talk about kodomo 
shokudo (children’s cafes). According to the 
Asashi Shinbun newspaper, currently, there are 
more than 300 such cafes around Japan. Can 
you tell meabout this phenomenon? 

H. H.: These places offer meals for free or charge 
only a small amount of money. Some of them 
even provide space where children (whose parents 
often work all day) can study or play after school. 
Ofcourse, it's good thing to see ordinary people 
and NPOsdoing something to help children. Ho- 
wever, I don't think it’s very effective. The main 
problem is that they're only open once a month — 
once a week at the most. In such conditions, they 
can hardly improve the children’s sense of loneliness 
or academic performance, let alone fill their empty 
stomachs. If we really want to solve the core of this 
problem we need to do more. 


Still, one could say they're better than nothing. 
H.H.: Yes, you could put it that way. However, 
one thing we have noticed through our field re- 
search is that though these cafes have been opened 
to help children from poor families, a lot of the 
kids who actually frequent them come from weal- 


thier families. That's because they don't have any 
screening system as the people running them feel 
they can’t openly discriminate between children. 
At the same time, many of the intended recipients 
don't know about these places as their parents 
don't have access to this information or are too 
busy working to look for it. 


Ithink you know Second Harvest Japan's Charles 
McJilton. I recently talked to him [see interview 
elsewhere in this issue] and in his opinion one of 
Japan's problems is “village mentality” or mura 
shakai. Do you agree? 

H.H.: He's right. Lack of collaboration is a huge 


problem in this country. You can even see itin the 


government. For example, the education department 
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of the financial and organisational side of the 
project ie. we provide the money and pool together. 
all the partners (local government, NPOs, corpo- 
rations and even universities, whose job is to 
evaluate the effects of this project). The first one 
was opened last November in Toda City, Saitama 
Prefecture. A second one was opened this July in 
Onomichi, Hiroshima Prefecture, and we have 
already secured agreements for ten more. Our 
goal is to open 100 such places by 2020. 


Do you have a screening system? 

H. H. : Not officially, but in actual fact, we do 
have one. That's a key point because we're trying 
to avoid the poverty stigma that keeps many poor 
people away from such places. So on paper we're 


These multi-functional after-school canteens for children are a great start, but cannot solve all their problems. 


and social welfare department don't share any in- 
formation, so they can't approach the problem ef- 
fectively and efficiently. That's a pity, because if 
people ог organisations put their forces together 
they could achieve much more. 


What is The Nippon Foundation doing to address. 
these problems? 

H.H.: We're opening what you could call an im- 
proved version of the children’s cafes. This project 
is called Third Place because it is in addition to 
the children s homes and schools, and ideally pro- 
vides something these kids cannot get in those 
places. We believe we need to cultivate both their 
academic and life skills, especially after school 
when many of them return to empty homes 
because both their parents are working. In order 
to do so we've developed these Third Places where 
up to 20 elementary school children can go five 
days a week (Monday to Friday) between 14:00 
and 21:00, to do their homework, play and get a 
meal. These places are staffed with trained people 
belonging to local NPOs. Our role is to take care 


open to everyone, but during the interviews we 
are careful to assess everybody's situation and only 
let in those who most need our help. Also, we get 
information from the local authorities, set up lists 
of families in need, and pass them on to the NPOs 
who get in touch with them directly. Apart from 
that, we focus mainly on first to third graders (six 
to nine year olds) because we think that approaching 
younger kids is much more effective. 


I'm sure that reaching out to those families is 
going to have much better results. 
H. H. : Yes, although we've found that their 
awareness of their economic situation is sometimes 
lower than we expected. What I mean to say is, 
they are either in self-denial about their poverty 
or they are aware of it but don't think they need 
our help. Actually, even many local authorities 
don’t want to admit they have a poverty problem 
because they don't want to be branded as a poor 
city. As you can sce there are still many issues we 
have to solve. 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 
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MEDIA Humility has has its downside 


The number of TV showsand publications 
extolling the Japanese and their culture is 
increasing. What lies behind this trend? 


owever surprising it may seem, the Ja- 
HI panese, who are known for being modest 

and humble and are proud of this repu- 
tation, are increasingly assailed by publications 
and TV programmes praising their culture, lifestyle, 
and their industrial and craft products. This 
recent trend, called “Nippon Sugoi” (Amazing 
Japan), is now accepted as a whole new category, 
but its perpetrators never fail to contradict them- 
selves by continually extolling the humility of 
the Japanese people. On TV, there are no fewer 
than four weekly programmes of this genre that 
are broadcast nationwide at peak viewing time 
between 18:00 and 21:00. In these shows, actors 
marvel at the talent of Japanese craftsmen making 
lacquered bowls, or the strength displayed by fi- 
shermen from the north as they bring in their 


catch of bluefin tuna. Often, these shows invite 
admirers of Japan from abroad — both celebrities 
and tourists = to wax eloquently about the country 

Apart from traditional craftsmanship, some of 
the most popular topics focus on the punctuality 
of the Japanese гай services and how clean the 
cities аге. This is considered perfectly normal in 
Japan, but can seem extraordinary in the eyes of 
foreigners. If we're to believe these barely credible 
shows — they rarely quote statistics correctly - 
Japan 
and beloved countriesin the world. 


one of the world's most em 


хі, acclaimed 


This phenomenon has also become evident in 
the publishing world over the past few years. 
“We didn’t chink it was going to be such a success”, 
says Matsuoka Rypota, editor-in-chief of the ma- 
gazine Japan Class (Toho Shuppan). The publi- 
cation’s contents — positive comments from fo- 
reigners, articles on traditions, and reports on lit- — Launched in 2015, and edited by Marsuoka Ryota, this bi-monthly magazine has become very popular. 
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tle-known aspects about Japan to appeal to foreign 
visitors — are similar to the TV shows. It was 
launched in 2015, because “Japanese people knew 
too little about their country and are often unable 
to describe their culture to others”, says Matsuoka 
Ryota. But, it has to be said, their articles are so- 
metimes inappropriate, even out of date. For ins- 
tance, the magazine celebrates Japanese women 
who, they say, spend more time at home than 
women in other countries, despite Japanese society 
battling for increased equality between men and 
women, 

A large part of the magazine depends on comments 
and opinions of people from abroad. “It gives us 
confidence to promote the country's assets that 
the Japanese often overlook", says the ediror.in- 
chief, Indeed, thanks to the pages filled with 
quotes from foreigners, they've succeeded in at- 
tracting an unexpected readership. “We created 
it for men between the ages of 30 and 40, but 
now, more than half of our readership is over 60 
years old”, he admits. Why are they so interested 
in this kind of content? “These people, born 
during or shortly after the Second World War, 
have always perceived their country in a negative 
light. By reading our magazine, they feel that 
their contribution to the country's prosperity 
has finally been recognized. They get the impression 
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“The whole world is impressed by Japan” are some 
of the words you can read in Wonder Nippon, а 
‘magazine lauding Japan, produced by the Ministry 
of Economy, Trade and Industry. 


thar these comments justify the lives they've led”, 
Matsuoka Ryota explains. 

In a letter sent to the editor, а 68-year-old reader 
explains how the magazine helped him change 
his view that “Japan is backward in comparison 
to other countries”. “Thanks to your magazine, 
I've been able to rediscover the good things about 
my country, and that has helped me rebuild my 
self-confidence”, he adds. Nevertheless, there's 
little chance that the 50,000 readers of Japan 
Class know that these comments are copied from 
the Internet and translated into Japanese by 
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bloggers who are also the authors of xenophobic 
articles attacking China and South Korea. When 
asked about this, Matsuoka Ryota admits that he 
never verifies the truth of the comments, but he 
firmly denies the accusation of critics that it's a 
nationalist magazine. “We praise Japan, but any 
xenophobic content is strictly forbidden”, he says. 
The success ofthis new trend has not gone unno- 
ticed by the authorities. In February 2017, the 
Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry published 
a booklet in English called Wonder Nippon (it's 
subtide in Japanese can be translated as “Japan 
amazes the World”). In 34 pages, the committee 
in charge of the project attempts to describe and 
explain the country’s culture both in English and 
in Japanese, with examples of how Japanese people 
relate to nature, traditional craftsmanship, and 
their unique way of perceiving beauty, called “wabi 
sabi”. “This booklet stems from the observation 
that industries such as the steel industry, which 
have been the foundation of the country's growth 
up until now, are in decline. So now, we need to 
rely on our culture", says Fukunaga Shigekazu, 
who's in charge of the government project. The 
ministry is mainly focusing on traditional crafts- 
manship so as to take advantage of “the products, 
as well as ће regional culture and personal stories 
of the craftsmen”. This initiative also aims to 
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boost the Japanese provinces, the cradle of traditional 
craftsmanship, which has been weakened by the 
aging and declining population (see Zoom Japan 
n°39, March 2016). 

For these reasons, the Ministry decided to invest 
over £10,500 in creating the booklet, because 
“we wanted a document aimed at foreigners, 
which could be used as a manual for understanding 
our country's culture". And if the booklet’s key 
phrases, such as “Did you know that Japan attracts 
a great deal of attention?” and “The whole world 
is impressed by Japan”, appear somewhat narcis- 
sistic, it's because “the authors were hoping to 
avoid sounding too bureaucratic. So the idea was 
to use rather strong language in order to attract 
the readers’ attention”, explains Fukunaga Shi- 
gekazu. Like most publications of the kind, "Nip- 
pon Sugoi” includes a collection of surprising 
and even unbelievable claims. In the booklet, 
you'll read that “the Japanese have a unique brain 
structure”. And thanks to their language, which 
contains lots of vowels, the Japanese are said to 
use the left side of their brain more, allowing 
them to hear the “voices” of insects, unlike Wes- 


terners who tend to use the right-hand side of 


their brain, and will thus hear insect “noises” 
instead. And this is why the Japanese have been 
writing about the beauty of insects’ songs since 
the 10th century! When asked how true this is, 
Fukunaga Shigekazu admits that "it isn't based 
on scientific expertise”. In fact, as the committee 
in charge ofthe project mainly consists of business 
men, the booklet “has no academic val 


So why do the Japanese love these kind of publi- 
cations? It's true that debates about Japanese 
identity, especially those that took place after the 
country s defeat in 1945, often challenged the 
prevailing culture in the country. It was judged 
to be too feudal and backward in comparison to 
other democratic countries, especially those in 
the West. During the the period of strong economic 
growth, the debate had evolved so as to present 
the Japanese people as uniquely different. “This 
idea, driven notably by businessmen, always 
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‘Advertisement published in the Asahi Shimbun for the monthly Hi по De which presented the wonderfulness of 


Japan to its readers in the 19305. 


stressed the originality of Japanese culture, to the 
point of insisting that it was difficult for foreigners 
to understand it”, recalls Yoshida Kosaku, a re- 
searcher at Sophia University. This concept, 
which was a way of highlighting the superior 
quality of their own culture, would be replaced 
after the 1990s by the idea of the excellence of Ja- 
panese culture. “This latter idea gained a certain 
notoriety abroad, and the global elites realised 
that cultural differences could indeed be econo- 
mically beneficial’, he continues. This led to the 
appearance of the "Nippon Sugoi” trend. It 
reached its height with the reports in the foreign 
media praising the stoicism and resilience of the 
Japanese after the tsunami in March 2011 

Hayakawa Tadanori, author of a book about the 
phenomenon, is alarmed by the analogies that 
can be drawn between this situation and the wi- 
despread debates during the 1930s, which preceded 
the onset of the Second World War. At that 
“books and posters lauded the excellent 
qualities of the Japanese people and their culture", 
he explains. According to him, those 80-year-old 
publications mirror exactly those of today, especially 
in “the way their reasoning is flawed and their 
lack of objectivity”. 


tim 


For example, in 1933, the 
anatomist Adachi Buntaro stated that the Japanese 
were more evolved than Caucasians, because they 


had less body hair. "We're surprised by how hairy 
Westerners are, This demonstrates that they are 
closer to animals than we are”, he wrote. 

According to Hayakawa Tadanori, these writings 
tainted with racism and nationalism reflected 
the Japanese preoccupation with the West, and 
especially with regard to the country's isolation 
after it withdrew from the League of Nations in 
1933. “This phenomenon generated an atmosphere 
y that allowed the military government 
to declare war. “The idea was that Japan, superior 
country, needed to save the Asian countries from 
Western imperialism”, says Hayakawa Tadanori. 
So, can a ell be drawn between 1933 and 
2017? Some observers consider that the success 
of "Nippon Sugoi” is a sign of collective a 


in sc 


in an increasingly unequal society searching for a 
vision ofits future after the down-turn in economic 
growth. Hayakawa Tadanori's main worry is that 
“this kind of discourse makes it difficult to diffe- 
rentiate between the individual and the State. By 
reading these articles, people identify more easily 
with the state”, he thinks. “The traditional arts 
and the craftsmen praised in these articles and 
broadcasts may well be outstanding. But that 
doesn't mean that the readers are, too. We need 
to differentiate between them’. 

YAGISHITA YOTA 


ENJOY THE FINEST KATSU in a secret corner of ICs 
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LANGUAGE Let's 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


re you ready to sink your teeth into Japa- 
nese cuisine? 


Konnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) Do 
you like Japanese food? What Japanese foods do 
you know? Do you have a favourite Japanese dish? 
Perhaps sushi, ramen, tempura, soup or natto 
(fermented soybeans)...? Nowadays there must 
be lots of people in the UK who have experienced 
food, because there are Japanese restaurants all 
over the place! And of course, one of the best 
things about travelling to Japan is sampling the 
local cuisine! When you order at restaurants in 
Japan, you can often point at photos of food on 
the menus... and even if you can’t understand 
everything being said to you by the restaurant 
staff, you might find it fun to just order the chef's 
recommendation and wait with bated breath to 
sce what surprise they will bring! (Especially since 
it is very hard to find bad food in Japan!) 

If you travel to Japan, why not have a go at sty- 
lishly ordering in Japanese? (Of course, you can 
try this in Japanese restaurants in the UK as well!) 
, let's imagine thar you and I have just stepped 
into a ramen restaurant together... 


(S= Staff, C= Customer) 


S: Irasshaimase. 
DELI 3:9 

C: Sumimasen, raamen kudasai. 
THEA, 2—X» fau 

S: Hai, Raamen hitotsu desu ne. 
ни, 2—X7 VEDCT Ha. 
(Okay! One bowl of ramen coming up!) 


nihonGO! 


NIHONGO 


There are three key points about this dialogue 
that I would like to highlight. The first point is 
a “irasshaimase”. When you go to restaurants in 
Japan, the first thing you'll hear is “irasshaimase”, 
and I'm sure that some of you may have heard 
this before, But what does it mean? “Irasshaimase” 
is a greeting that literally means “welcome”. A 
funny situation occurred when my friend first 
went to Japan, She thought “irasshaimase” meant 
“hello” and even though she was a customer, she 
politely 
restaurant)!” The staff were probably really sur- 
prised to hear a customer say “irasshaimase” back 
cond point I would like to talk 
sumimasen”. This phrase has various 
meanings, bur in this context it mean: 
‘me’, and you can use it when you want to call over 
a waiter or waitress. 


replied: “irasshaimase (welcome to our 


“excuse 


The last important point is the expression; 
item) kudasai”. This means: "Could/may I have”. 


When you eventually leave the restaurant, you 
might want to use the following phrase when you 
pay your bill: 


hisoosama (deshita). 


e5t58ss (сой). 


This is customarily said after any meal and you 


use it to express your thanks to chefs and the ser- 
vers and tell them that the food was delicious. If 
you say this to the restaurant staff, they will most 
likely reply: 


S: Doomo arigatoo gozaimasu. 
във гаи, 


"Arigatoo" means "thank you” in Japanese, and 
"doomo arigatoo gozaimasu" is ап even more 
polite way of thanking someone. 

So now you know how to order food in Japanese 
like a pro! 

Next time, I will introduce you how to comment 
on the taste of food! 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
24556. Ue! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 


Kana. U 
|) Here's more information about ordering 
food in Japanese and other things. 

La | AI 


‘Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 


https://minato-jf.ip/ 


JAPANFOUNDATION A 


— U.K. 


Film 

Kotatsu Japanese Animation Festival 
28 Oct / Aberystwyth 

http://www kotatsufestivalcom/ 


Tears and Laughter: Women in Japanese Melodrama 
From 16 Oct until 29 Nov / London 
http//www jpforg.uk/whatson php?department=art#963, 


Theatre & Music 
Reiko Fuj 
190c/ 
http://www reikofujisawa.com/ 


Crystal Lake - European Tour 
23 Oct /London ..and more 
http://www jpurecords.com/crystaHake-uletour-2017/ 


iano Recital 


Acid Mothers Temple. 


Jiro Takamatsu: The Temperature 
From 13 July until 22 Oct / Leeds 
http-//www.henry-moore.org 


The Beauty of Inefficiency - Kana Art 
From 5 Oct until 9 Nov / London 
http/sway-gallery.com/. 


of Sculpture 


Beauty of Japan and Soul of Creation 
16to 21, 23 to 29 Oct / London 
https//www.sartkcom/engish-home/ 
Absence and Ambience by Takashi Kawashima 
From 4 until27 Oct / 
http:/daif.oro.uklexhibitions. 

Leaving in a Japanese Limousine 
From 2 Sep until 22 Oct /Folkstone 
http’//keavinglanguage.comvindex html. 


Other 


Unlocking the Secrets of the Japanese Garden at 
Tatton Park 

4and 11 Oct/ Knutsford 

httpy/ww tattonparkorg.uk/ 


1s Japanese Food Healthy? 
A Talk by Prof Ole G Mouritsen 
170ct/ London. 
http://ewwijpfor uklwhatson php?department-arti963. 
Londor-brew sake tasting with Izakaya pairing at 
‘Okan Ramen 
nfi ilevent/london-b 

гугу japansociety.org.uk/event/londor-brew-sa. 
ke-tasting/ 


Japan in the Digital Age 
28 Oct / Manchester 
https/sitesgoogle-com/viewfjapanrin-the-digitalage 


Didier Zoom apan does et reap for evente rege 
ipne calendas or fr any ica or darra tang kem hse сена 
‘res sted are not i any vay run or endorsed by Zoom apa, 
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Okinawa 


Heaven on your doorstep 


visitokinawa.jp E. Rm 


s there somewhere in Japan 
with almost continuous sunny 
weather, offering varied and 
often unique landscapes, 
healthy and delicious food, a 

fascinating history, and a wide range 
of cultural and sporting activities? 
Okinawa. The answer is simple, but 
not all that obvious to travellers 
heading for the archipelago. This 
prefecture situated in the south of the 
country has more than enough attrac- 
tions to seduce the pickiest of tourists. 
This southern prefecture, which has 
sunny weather whatever the season, 
is made up of 160 islands, of which 
only 49 are inhabited. This guarantees 
an incredible geographic diversity 
with the sea as its only horizon. It will 
enchant both adventurers and those 
seeking to immerse themselves in 
local traditions. Okinawa is easy to 
reach from Tokyo and Osaka, and has 
a very efficient public transport 
system allowing you to travel from 
one island to another to enjoy each of 
their particular delights. Planes, 
boats, buses, bikes — even buffalo — 
will take you on a voyage of discovery 
into the heart into of this new world. 


Traditional houses in Okinawa al display shisa on their roofs. 
{tis the best protection against evi spirits. 


Stunning nature 

The Yaeyama Islands are a good place 
to start. They are situated in the south 
of the prefecture, and they each have 
their own particular appeal to satisfy a 
wide range of tourists. Ishigaki is the 
most accessible. Its airport has daily 
flights from the big metropolitan 
cities. Kabira Bay, a 40-minute bus ride 
from the city centre, is beautiful, and 
its landscape boasts a beautiful white 
beach, which plunges into a turquoise 
blue sea that is typical of the region. 
This is also where black pearls are 
farmed. The surrounding sea hides 
many more surprises. Known for its 
impressive colony of manta rays and 
located just a 30-minute flight away 
from Ishigaki, or a 4-hour boat ride, 
the island, like Yonaguni, is a hot spot 
for divers. Many are attracted by its 
underwater seascape, and wonder 
whether it is the result of ruins or 
geological formations. The experience 
is stunning. 


The history goes back a long way 

Before becoming part of Japan, Okinawa was called the Ryukyu Kingdom. Its geographic 
location meant it was at the crossroads of many important trade routes. This was 
illustrated by the recent discovery of Roman coins in the ruins of the Katsuren Castle, 
justan hour away from Naha. The main city of the 47th prefecture of Japan was also the 
Kingdom's political centre. This is made obvious when visiting Shuri Castle, which was 
the seat of power for 450 years. Registered as a UNESCO world heritage site, this beau 
tiful bright red building was rebuilt in 1992, and perfectly illustrates the Kingdom's 
powerful position. Other locations such as Nakijin Castle, in the northwest of the main 
island, also a UNESCO heritage site, is another example illustrating the strategic role 
that the region has played over the years. The inhabitants of Okinawa are proud of their 
past despite the difficult period they suffered at end of the Second World War, and they 
never miss an opportunity to highlight the traditions from their long history. 


Butitis not all about being under water; 
there are also many things to see 
above sea level. Iriomote Island, a 35- 
minute ferry ride from Ishigaki, is a 
good example. It's called the "Galapa- 
Eos of the East", and 90% of it is cover- 
ed by a subtropical jungle inhabited 
by rare animal species. As a pioneer in 
ecotourism, Iriomote is a much appre- 
ciated destination for nature lovers. 
Those who want to know more about 
Okinawa's culture should definitely 
travel to Taketomi, just 15 minutes 
away from Ishigaki. In the museum 
situated close to the harbour you can 
learn all about local traditions. Then 
wander through the streets on foot or 
in a cart pulled by a water buffalo. It's 
the perfect opportunity to discover 
the local houses with shisha on their 
roofs - mythological lions said to keep 
evil spirits away and which are a 
characteristic of Okinawan culture. All 
these sights and experiences will 
ensure you'll want to come back again. 

Gabriel Bernard 


The very diversified 
nature of Okinawan 
culture is an inex- 
haustible source of 
rich and emotional 
experiences. 


Yanbaru and Iriomote Island are ideal for sporting 
activities such as white-water canoeing. 


EATING & DRINKING 


коор Discovering new kinds of rice 


Choosing which variety of rice to eat is 
as important in Japan as choosing bread 
in France. There’s a lot to take into 
consideration. 

t's often stated that the Japanese diet is based 
Į: rice. That's why those who are in charge 

of cooking for a family need to pay great 
attention to rice as it’s almost always the essential 
ingredient in all dishes. My family is made up of 
my husband, me, and our three children (aged 
20, 18 and 11), two of whom eat less and less at 
home in the evening, Nowadays, our daily 
consumption of rice is between 3 and 4 go, that's 
to say about 600g. That represents a monthly 
total of around 15 kilos of rice I used to buy from 
the supermarket. But last autumn, with advice 
from a friend, I bought directly from a rice pro- 
ducer in the Hiroshima region 
Japanese rice includes around 300 different varie 
ties, and their number is increasing due to the pro- 
gress in the field of agricultural research. The best 
known are Koshihikari, which appeared in 1956, 
Akita komachi, first sold in 1984, and Hitomebore, 


which came on the market in 1991. There are also 


"brands" whose names are composed of a type of 
rice and a region, such as Uonuma san Koshihikari 
(Koshihikari grown in Uonuma), which is consi- 
dered to be a top-quali 
(over £10) per kilo on average. 
The 
ple, selecting it based on the region where it's pro- 


y rice and costs 1,600 yen 


are several ways of choosing rice, for exam- 


duced. It's acknowledged that the flavour of rice 
from Niigata and Yamagata is guaranteed to be 
good. But there's nothing stopping you from 
trying rice from other regions. There are 47 pre- 


fectures in Japan! You could just as easily make 


your choice depending on the quality of the rice 
when it's cooked - whether it's sticky, less sticky, 
more sticky or really glutinous. 

The producer from Hiroshima from whom I 


In Japan, there are over 300 varieties of rice. 


have decided to buy my rice sells three different 
varieties: che famous Koshihikari, Akiroman and 
Akisakari. I ordered the latter despite never 
having tasted it previously. In all, I ordered 180 
kilos, che equivalent of my family’s consumption 
ar. In the middle of October last year, I 
received the first 30 kilos. I opened the parcel to 


for 


find it full of brown grains of rice, rather unusual 
these days. As I began to cook it, my husband 
cried out: “But it's un-hulled wholegrain rice!” - 
at which point I remembered that the hull is kept 
on to preserve the rice when it's stored. A week 
later, I recalled chat there were places in the town 
where wholegrain rice could be polished, so I took 
10 kilos along. It was quite simple: I put coins 


into the machine, then poured in the rice and 


chose how polished it should be. The whole ope- 
ration lasted a mere á or 5 minutes! I collected 
the rice bran so that I could use it to make nuka- 
zuke (pickled vegetables). Akisakari 
slightly sweet taste. It's delicious. It cost us 6,500 
yen (£43) per kilo, eight times cheaper than bra 
ded rice, so I didn't regret m 


е hasa 


choice! 


It's not so easy to choose which kind of rice to 


eat, but it's definitely a ve 


interesting process. 
‘That's something for you to think about when 
you buy your Japanese rice, whether 
ked white rice or nigiri (rice balls), which you can 
find in Japanese or Asian grocery shops. 

MAEDA HARUYO 


recoo- 


Private party Available from 2 


people - Meet up hosting upon request 


TANAKATSU 


keno 
Katsu, Teriyaki, Sushi Specialist 
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EATING & DRINKING 


А SPARKLING SAKE 
HARUYO'S RECIPE SENSATION 


- 
^ 
a 
LI 
Li 


3 
š 


1- Grill or fry the salmon. 

2- Flake the cooked salmon. 

3- Beat the eggs together and add the corn- 
flour mixed with half a teaspoon of water. 
Heat an oiled frying pan and cook the mix. | 2995 
ture as you would a pancake. 


400g plain boiled rice 
1509 (approximately) salmon 
A small bunch of chives 


1 teaspoon cornflour 
1 tablespoon roasted white sesame seeds 
A packet of shredded nori 


Seasoning 
25ml rice vinegar 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 


4- Thinly slice the cooked eggs. 

5-Warm the rice vinegar, sugar and salt, then 
add to the cooked hot rice. Mix well. 

6- Add the flaked salmon, sesame seeds and 
chives to the seasoned rice. 

7- Stir together well. 

8- Serve with the slices of egg and shredded 
nori. 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


"The right ingredients ore the 
soul of Jobonese sme. 
We take the greatest core every 
doy to serve the freshest and 
finest tasting Japanese food” 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef. 


17 Half Moon St Mayfair, London WI] 78E 
“Tel: 0207 499 4208 


So Restaurant ond@Samus ig 
Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


АШИ, Japanese food. — 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 
Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 


Sat. nday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


staurant 
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The Miyajima torii is as celebrated as Mount Fuji around the world. 


Discover’ Miyajima: foods of the Gods 


Known for its floating shrine and its 
torii rising out of the water, the island 
is also a gourmet’s paradise. 


veryone loves Miyajima. It's a World Heri- 
tage Site, one of Japan's Top Three Beau- 
tiful Views and a sacred island where the 


gods are still said to dwell. All just a ten-minute 
ferry ride from Hiroshima. Miyajima’s huge red 


torii gate rising out of the sea and the ‘floating’ 
shrine of Itsukushima are as much Japanese icons 


as Mount Fuji itself. Yet for the local people of 
Hiroshima, it's the island's unique foods that 
keep them coming back. 

“Miyajima has four attractions", says university 
student Maiko Takemura. “The torii, the shrine, 
the view from Mount Misen, and the food!” 
ima, but I love the food 
better!” says her friend, Ayumi Otawa, echoing 
the feelings of many locals. 

Fortunately, as the island only has a handful of 
streets (the rest is all temples, shrines and primeval 


forest) you don't have to look far to turn your 
trip into an unforgettable cul 
And don't worry if you don't know your kaki- 
don from your yakisoba. This being Japan, the 
restaurants all have window displays featuring. 
realistic reproductions of the dishes they serve. 
Arriving around 9.30 am, before the bulk of day- 
tripping hoards emerge, the first thing you'll 
notice as you step outside the ferry terminal buil- 


experience. 


dings into the warm morning sunshine is the deer. 
“How cute!” you think. “Tame deer lounging 


JAPAN RAILPASS 
GHIBLI MUSEUM 
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Where can | pick, up 


Hyper Japan / Japan Centre / Japan {ў 
suri / JP Books / Kiku Restaurant / 
MCM London Comic Соп / Minamoto 
Kitchoan / So Restaurant ) Tanakatsu / 
Yuhei Hair Salon / and MORE! 


EW 


For 


mote info 
www.zoomjapan.infoldistribution/index.html 


TRAVEL u 


around the streets", But beware. Just as you're 
fumbling for your phone to snap a quick selfie 
with them, they'll spring into life and make off 
with your ice cream, sandwich, lunch bag, hat or 
whatever else they can grab. 

They are believed to be messengers from the gods, 
so they roam the streets unhindered and get away 
with robbery. 

On the short walk from the ferry to Itsukushima 
Shrine, instead of following the seafront path, 
make a detour along Omotesando, the main 
shopping street. It's crammed with back-to-back 
restaurants and souvenir shops on both sides. At 
this time of day, the street echoes to the clanging 
sound of metal blinds being rolled up as the stores 
open for another day. 

You can't help noticing the smell of oysters on 
the breeze. Oysters are Miyajima's prime delicacy 
Hiroshima accounts for 70% of Japan's total pro- 
duction. You'll have seen scores of oyster beds 
on the ferry ride over. They're dotted all around 
Hiroshima Bay, like wooden rafts, from which 


P HOW TO GET THERE 


IT ONLY TAKES AROUND TEN MINUTES to get 
to the island of Miyajima from Miyajima Guchi 
terminal. Crossings are provided by two 
companies: JR Ferry and Miyajima Matsudai 
Kisen. 


Angles Mat Cabalo for Zoom Japan, 


Oysters are prepared in many different ways in Miyajima. They're especially good grilled. 


i JAPAN 


Where tradition meets the future 


JNTO Japan 8 j " Japan. 


,Endless 
Discovery. 
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L'anago okonomiyaki is the result of combining Miyajima's emblematic fish with Hiroshima's most famous dish. 


the oysters are suspended. 
Oysters are known here as sea milk, because of 
their high nutritional content. You'll find them 
in rice dishes, noodles, stews, or simply grilled 
right there in the shop front, which is why the 
air along Omotesando is always filled with the 


smoky sea- 


ented tang of oysters. 
If oysters are not for you, then try nibbling a nigi- 
rinbo — hollow circular sticks of fish paste brim- 
ming with bacon, ch 
scrumptious fillings. The 


paragus and other 
able to take 


away at many stores along the street. 


For something more substantial, there's the other 


local specia 


ry: anago, or conger eel. As with oys- 
ters, anago are prepared in multiple ways. The 
most typical dish is anago meshi — conger eel ser- 
ved on a bed of rice. But Tachibana restaurant, 
near where Omotesando starts, also serves anago 
udon — substituting rice for thick udon noodles. 
Make yourself comfortable on the tatami floor 
and tuck into a steaming bow! of noodles topped 
with generous chunks of tender eel, with pink 
and whi 
and a raw egg swirling round in yellow threads. 


slices of chikuwa fish paste, wakame 


It's a scrumptious, hearty dish, far more substan- 
tial than its more famous rice-based counterpart. 
Another fun option is Yasokoi, a first-floor res- 
taurant along the seafront path parallel to Omo- 
tesando. Here, not only can you sit by the window 


and enjoy sublime views of the bay, you can also 


treat yourself to anago okonomiyaki — a fusion 


of Miyajima's conger eel specialty and okono- 
miyaki, the wondrous pancake topped with a 
mountain of cabbage, squid, bean sprouts, pork 
and egg — Hiroshima's signature dish. 

Now you're nicely set up for a strenuous day's 


mcmcomiccon.com 
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‘The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionary 


оп bean cake 


— 


Jegdes Main Cab for Zoom japan 


sightseeing. 

But first, for dessert, you can’t leave Miyajima 
without trying the island's most emblematic treat: 
momiji manju - soft cakes in the shape of a maple 
leaf and stuffed with a variety of fillings. Just a 
few years ago, the only filling available was azuki 
bean paste. Nowadays, you can choose from 
cream, custard, green tea, cheese, chestnut puree, 
chocolate, lemon and more. 

And even more recently, deep-fried momiji 
manju (agemomiji) have become increasingly 
popular. "They're crispy on the outside and soft 
inside", enthuses Maiko. 

Manju are Miyajima's favourite souvenir, so 
Omoresando is full of shops selling them in beau- 
tiful ornate gift boxes. In some shops, like Dai- 
kon-ya, you can watch them being made on fully- 
automated conveyor belts. It’s quite hypnotic. 
And at the rear of Daikon-ya, you'll find one of 
Miyajima's best-kept secrets: a tiny traditional 
Japanese garden complete with bonsai, koi pond, 
stone lanterns, and even a waterfall. 

There, you can munch your manju and contem- 


plate the owner Kenzo Arimoto's prize-winning 
koi ("Worth around a million yen each", Ari- 
moto-san says with pride). 

He also explains that momiji manju originated 
back in the Meiji period (1868-1912), when Ito 
Hirobumi (four-time prime minister of Japan) 
was drinking tea in a Miyajima teahouse. On 
seeing the delicate hands of the waitress he is said 
to have exclaimed, “What a beautiful hand! It's 
just like a maple leaf!" The remark inspired the 
teahouse owner to start making maple-leafed sha- 
ped manju, and they've been Miyajima's most 
famous souvenir ever since. 

For something more hands on, head for Yamada- 
ya manju. Here, if you book ahead, you'll get 
taken upstairs to a small kitchen where you can 
make your very own manju. Under the chef's 
expert guidance, it's much easier than you'd think 
= there's even a machine that wraps them for you 
when you've finished. What better souvenir to 
take home with you? 

By now it's lunchtime, and the street is beginning 
to get very crowded with groups of tourists from 


TRAVEL u 


all over the world led by flag-waving guides, and 
parties of elementary school children walking 
two-by-two and wearing their bright yellow hats. 
You may well get stopped by high school girls 
wanting to interview you. It's ап assignment for 
their English class, so spare them a few minutes 
and have a laugh with them. 
Peak hour at Omotesando is a good time to go 
off and do your sightseeing at the shrine, or ride 
the ropeway to the top of mystical Mount Misen 
to be filled with awe while savouring the view 
over the labyrinth of misty islands. Alternatively, 
just lose yourself in the shady cool of Momiji 
Dani maple forest park, listening to the chartering 
of the stream and the whispering of the wind in 
the trees. 
As bustling as Omotesando is by day, by 18:00, 
stores begin to close, the street quickly empties 
and by 18:30 it's largely deserted. If you're hungry 
again after all your sightseeing, one of the few 
places left open is the charming Mametanuki bar, 
open from 17:00 till 23:00. Unusually for Japan, 
it even hasa little terrace out front, so you can sit 
outside and savour the evening. Mametanuki lies 
at the rear of one of Miyajima’ oldest ryokan, 
Kinsuikan, founded in 1912, which also has a 
historic spa. 
Mametanuki also offers you your final chance to 
sample anago meshi before leaving the island. 
They bring it to you in a delightful little wooden 
box along with side dishes of pickles, miso soup 
(with local asari clams) and hijiki seaweed salad. 
By the time you head back to the ferry terminal, 
the sun is going down and you're just in time for 
one last moment of Miyajima magic: the lighting 
of the stone lanterns that line the seafront path 
to the shrine, Is worth staying just to watch 
them cast their ethereal glow over the water. 
‘As you board the ferry, you cast a last look back 
at the torii and the darkening peak of Mount 
Misen. You feel a deep contentment because, just 
for one day, you've dwelt with the gods and dined 
like royalty. 

STEVE JOHN POWELL 
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Dramatic. debut «wk worp 


Japanese dramas now available to#he global audience 


Gata no Kuni Kara 


Part 1: Nov. 25 (Sat. 11:20 pm 
Part 2: Nov. 26 (Sun.) 11:10 am 
of a Japanese innke: 


Sky Guide 


Wy, Freesat 


KURARA 


The Dazzling Life 


° 
Hokusai's Daughter 


Part 1: Nov. 4 (Sat.) 11:10 pm 
Part 2: Nov. 11 (Sat.) 11:10 pm 
master painter 
or her aged father. 
ег own brilliant style. 


The doug 


Home Sweet Tokyo 
Part 1: Nov. 19 (Sun.) 10:10 pm Part 2: Nov. 26 (Sun.) 10:10 pm 
Port 3: Dec. 3 (Sun.) 10:10 pm Роп 4: Dec. 10 (Sun.) 10:10 pm 


ew way of life when he and his 


er le 
cate to Tokyo. (Teruyuki Yoshida, exec. producer 


= 
nd on our free app: NH K 


) veo 
tvplayer = ТС, 


